CHAPTER EIGHTEEN

RACE AND COLOUR

IN previous chapters it has been partially indicated how the
presence of native and coloured peoples affected the South
African concept of liberal democracy and national govern-
ment. Here we must attempt to describe more fully the
complicated elements of policy regarding the coloured races
and the extent to which they are introduced to self-rule with-
in the present polity.

The largest racial group in South Africa is the Bantu
constituting some 68 per cent of the population. The
Europeans embrace some 20 per cent, the coloured or mixed
race 8 per cent, and the East Indians between 2 and 3 per
cent.1 While the Bantu within the boundaries of the Union
thus possess an overwhelming majority, significant also in
their influence on the racial issue are the many millions of
negroes and Bantu beyond these boundaries, northward to
the heart of Africa. The native problem, remarked an in-
forme.d parliamentarian, "is not a case of 2,000,000 Europeans
in the Union against over 6,000,000 natives. We must take
into consideration all the millions who live beyond----    The
live-wire of racial homogeneity runs through all the different
tribes and peoples, and the currents and tendencies set in
motion beyond our borders will affect us profoundly.7'2 The
cardinal fact is that in the whole continent the European
population numbers little more than 4 million out of a total
of 150. Of the 4 million about one-half is in the Union, and
is inclined to regard itself as the chief bridgehead of European
lThese percentages refer to the figures in the census of 1936, which gave the
total population in the Union as 9,588,655.
s, 1936,384-85.
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